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social science in order to give more vivid reality 
to quantitative findings; radical reportage; and 
of greatest importance, the documentary book, 
which relied so heavily on new Photographie 
sensitivities. Of course the classic example of 
documentary expression is Let Us Now Fraise 
Famous Men (1972) by James Agee and Walker 
Evans, and Stott has rightly singled this book 
out for an extended analysis. Stott's choiee of 
photographs go beyond their usual decorative 
funetion and form an integral part of the au- 
thor's central thesis. 

The one minor weakness, which in fairness to 
Stott has been treated quite extensively else- 
where, is the absence of analysis of the docu- 
mentary cinema of the period. The author notes 
that he has deliberately chosen to ignore this 
genre in order to concentrate on those that 
required wider recognition. In all, this is a 
brilliant, original work and deserves to be 
widely read and understood. 

GARTH S. JOWETT 

Carle ton University 

Arthur m. Schlesinger, jr. The Imperial Pres- 
idency. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
l 9l§- Pp- x > 5°5- $10.00. 

This is a large, bold, and quite persuasive 
effort to use history for political purposes. The 
book is concerned with one of the pressing 
problems of our day: the great power of the 
American presidency. The author ranges widely 
over the course of American history in order to 
throw light on the problem, and he appraises 
proposed Solutions to it, including the impeach- 
ment of President Nixon, which he suggests 
may be necessary "to contain the Presidency 
and preserve the Constitution" (p. 417). 

This is an informative book, but it is much 
more than that. While emphasizing the war- 
making power, the last thirty-three years, and 
Richard Nixon, the book supplies a rieh body of 
information on the entire history of the presi- 
dency. More important, it helps us think about 
that history and that institution. Schlesinger 
presents three coneepts for this purpose. One 
is in the title; the others are the constitutional 
presidency and the revolutionary presidency. 
The constitutional presidency can be very 
strong, but it shares the making of major de- 
cisions, such as the decision for war, with other 
institutions, above all Congress. The imperial 
presidency, which is largely a produet of recent 
international crises and the reigning interpreta- 
tions of them, monopolizes rather than shares 
the power to carry the country into war. The 



revolutionary presidency attempts to duplicate 
in domestic affairs the centralization of power 
established in foreign policy. Nixon became 
both imperial and revolutionary, but his revo- 
lutionary tendencies have been checked. Schles- 
inger writes that "Watergate was the by-produet 
of a larger revolutionary purpose." "At the same 
time it was the fatal mistake that provoked and 
legitimized resistance to the revolutionary presi- 
dency" (p. 377). 

The author admits that he contributed, at 
least in a small way, to the rise of the imperial 
presidency. He cites episodes in his career as 
scholar and publicist in which he championed 
claims of presidential power that now seem 
wrong to him. While one can admire his will- 
ingness to admit mistakes, one finds the epi- 
sodes troubling, especially for the professional 
historian. They suggest that the author 's study 
of history did not always serve him well. Why 
did a distinguished historian make such mis- 
takes? Why did he draw conclusions from a 
narrow ränge of historical experience? Why was 
he forced to learn from the history he experi- 
enced firsthand? 

Schlesinger has changed some of his ideas in 
response to historical experiences, yet he re- 
mains basically the vital-center liberal he has 
been for years. He has maintained his enthu- 
siasm for Franklin Roosevelt and John Ken- 
nedy. Truman, Johnson, and Nixon, above all 
Nixon, not Roosevelt and Kennedy, are held 
chiefly responsible for the developments that 
horrify the author. He rejeets proposals, such as 
Senator Ervin's, that would exalt Congress and 
subordinate the presidency. Believing that they 
would go too far and deprive us of needed 
presidential leadership, he advocates the middle 
ground or middle way he labeis the constitu- 
tional presidency. And he refuses to endorse 
proposals to discard basic American institutions. 
He calls for more demoeraey, but what he means 
is a sharing of decision-making power by and a 
partnership between two established institu- 
tions, Congress and the presidency. His pro- 
posals reflect confidence in their ability to fune- 
tion successfully within the limits established by 
the Constitution. What is required, he suggests 
at one point, is "a chastened Presidency and a 
responsible Congress" (p. 376). 

It seems to me that Schlesinger draws valid 
and valuable conclusions from two sets of his- 
torical experiences: those of the 1930s and early 
1940s and those of the 1960s and early 1970s. 
The experiences he taps seem to offer the guid- 
ance we need, and both sets, not just one, must 
be taken into aecount in making decisions 
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about our institutions. Yet, after reading the 
book, I am troubled by the possibility that the 
future course of history will reveal that the two 
served us no better than the one served the 
1940s and 1950s. Perhaps a representative of 
a specialty other than recent American history 
would be better qualified to appraise this book. 

RICHARD S. KIRKENDALL 

Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Irwin f. gellman. Roosevelt and Batista: Good 
Neighbor Diplomacy in Cuba, 1933-1945. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 
l 9l$- P P- 3°3- $12.00. 

United States interest in Cuba is long standing. 
Although the 1898 Teller Amendment dis- 
claimed annexation of the island, the Platt 
Amendment and American investment con- 
firmed close political and economic ties. Since 
events in Cuba after 1959 broke these tradi- 
tional ties historians have sought explanations. 
Professor Gellman in his study of the New Deal 
era shies away from general interpretations for 
the recent period but notes anti-American feel- 
ing in Cuba to which the Good Neighbor 
policy contributed and that Castro later used. 
Gellman's story is not entirely new but he teils 
it in greater detail and from a wider ränge of 
primary sources than previous authors. 

Good Neighbor diplomacy in Cuba did not 
change radically the diplomacy of preceding 
administrations. Gellman suggests that "Roose- 
velt and his advisers were not trying to imple- 
ment a new program, but to discard outmoded 
elements of the traditional one." The Roosevelt 
administration wanted peace, law, and order in 
Cuba, goals which TR or Taft would not have 
faulted. Military Intervention was outmoded. 
Hoover and Stimson would accept that from 
their experience in Nicaragua. Abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment did not give up the 
Guantänamo naval base nor were the Jones- 
Costigan Act and the reciprocal trade agreement 
(Hull's first) unmixed blessings for Cuba. Cuba, 
as Gellman makes clear, was still tied politically 
and economically to its big northern neighbor, 
and United States ambassadors in Havana re- 
mained as influential as in pre-1933 days. This 
Situation, combined with the use of diplomatic 
nonrecognition as a political weapon against 
Grau and support of Batista because the em- 
bassy saw him as the only block to anarchy, 
helped make the United States, in the eyes of 
many Cubans, responsible and thus the scape- 
goat for much that was wrong on the island. 



The author agrees that the United States may be 
blamed for supporting inequities in Cuba, but 
he places greater blame on Cuban politicians 
who when out of office were too negative and 
when in office failed to advance positive pro- 
grams of reform. What could the United States 
have done to avoid hostility that came its way? 
Here Gellman is not explicit, but he implies 
that a reduced United States presence would 
have helped. 

Two minor points in this book may be mis- 
leading. The title Roosevelt and Batista is 
not accurate: President Roosevelt had final re- 
sponsibility for decisions, but indications are 
that he thought little about Cuba and his role 
was relatively minor. The chief characters of 
the book are the ambassadors — particularly 
Welles, and Caffery — and Secretary Hüll. One 
may also question the author's implication 
that the middle 1940s form a natural break in 
United States-Cuban relations. There may be 
an end of an era within each country, but how 
far this carries over to their foreign relations 
is doubtful. 

WILLIAM KAMMAN 

North Texas State University 

Vladimir petrov. A Study in Diplomacy: The 
Story of Arthur Bliss Lane. (Foundation for 
Foreign Affairs Series, number 14.) Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1971. Pp. 302. $12.00. 

russell h. fifield. Americans in Southeast 
Asia: The Roots of Commitment. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1973. Pp. xi, 417. 
$10.00. 

Each of the two books under review is a story 
of a failure — one personal, the other national. 
Arthur Bliss Lane succeeded in not one of his 
major diplomatic assignments. In Nicaragua, 
where he went as minister at age thirty-nine 
(the youngest career minister in the history of 
the foreign service), he was caught in a web of 
intrigue and rivalry among contending aspirants 
for the presidency, and he fared badly. He was 
accused of meddling in the country's affairs and 
even of complicity in the murder of one leader. 
Lane was unsuccessful in convincing the State 
Department to accept his recommendations (one 
of which was quite bad) and eventually became 
a diplomatic liability. He found Yugoslavia, 
where he was posted in 1937, of no interest to 
Washington, and he became irritable and dis- 
satisfied because the post was unimportant. 
When the war began he tragically misread the 
ability of the Yugoslavs to resist the blandish- 
ments of the Nazis, and his efforts to arrest 



